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THE  UNIVERSITY 

ITS  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


As  some  preachers  preface  their  sermons  by  calling  espe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  readings  from  the  Bible,  so  I  would  say 
that  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  Charter, 
knowing  that  however  you  may  estimate  what  I  may  say,  you 
will  find  this  Charter  great. 

The  Charter. 

“An  Act  for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a 
Public  Seat  of  Learning  in  this  State,  approved,  Jan.  27,  1785. 

As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  governments 
that  civil  order  should  be  the  result  of  choice  and  not  neces¬ 
sity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence,  very 
much  depends  upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of 
their  citizens.  When  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  are 
viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct  disor¬ 
derly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended  with  greater  confu¬ 
sions  and  evils  more  horrible  than  the  wild,  uncultivated  state 
of  nature :  it  can  only  be  happy  where  the  public  principles 
and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners  regu¬ 
lated.  This  is  an  influence  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and 
punishments,  and  can  only  be  claimed  by  religion  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  should  therefore  be  among  the  first  objects  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to 
place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  that  by 
instruction,  they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and 
good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  communities  for 
their  education  will  not  answer  these  purposes,  is  too  humil¬ 
iating  an  acknowledgement  of  the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of 
our  own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign  at¬ 
tachments,  that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  is  inadmissible. 

This  country  in  the  times  of  our  common  danger  and  dis¬ 
tress,  found  such  security  in  the  principles  and  abilities  which 
wise  regulations  had  before  established  in  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen,  that  our  present  happiness,  joined  to  the  pleas¬ 
ing  prospects,  should  conspire  to  make  us  feel  ourselves  under 
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the  strongest  obligations  to  form  the  youth,  the  rising  hope 
of  our  land,  to  render  the  like  glorious  and  essential  services 
to  our  country.” 

There  have  been  universities  for  a  long  time.  Moses  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Egypt.  Daniel  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Babylon.  Paul  was  educated  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tarsus.  The  old  universities  were  for  those  selected 
by  rulers  or  for  those  who  had  influences  in  their  favor  which 
gave  them  special  privileges.  In  our  old  English  law  the 
benefit  of  clergy  modified  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted, 
excepting  from  the  penalty  of  crime  those  who  were  educated. 

With  the  settlement  of  this  country  men  early  turned  their 
thoughts  to  education.  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636, 
and  from  that  time  on  colleges  sprang  up  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  this  country  until  a  dozen  were  in  existence  during 
the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  1784  a  new  conception  in  universities  was  born  to  the 
world.  It  originated  in  the  youngest  of  those  colonies  who 
had  cast  their  all  into  a  struggle  for  liberty.  This  new  con¬ 
ception  took  form  in  the  charter  of  the  State  University  of 
Georgia,  which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  January 
27th,  1785. 

The  state  university  is  an  American  institution.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  individual  freedom.  It  is  a  recognition  of  that 
principle  of  Democracy,  that  the  individual  man  must  have 
equal  opportunity.  Thomas  Jefferson  appreciated  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  come  to  the  American  State  by  controlling 
its  own  university.  So  much  did  he  value  his  own  connection 
with  its  origin  that  he  asked  to  have  inscribed  on  his  tomb 
stone  that  he  was  the  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  was  not  in  Virginia,  however,  that  the  conception  of  a 
democratic  institution,  a  democratic  state-controlled  univer¬ 
sity,  originated,  but  it  was  in  this  youngest  of  the  thirteen 
colonies.  Before  this  State  became  a  formal  member  of  the 
American  Union — (do  you  realize  that?) — she  had,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world  enacted  that  within  her  borders  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  for  all  her  sons. 

After  some  years  of  preparation  and  of  provision  of  funds, 
with  the  Indians  still  holding  possession  within  a  few  miles 
north,  the  University  opened  its  doors,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  State  of  Georgia  has  offered  to  all  young  men  within  her 
borders  the  same  educational  advantages.  The  University  is 
one  place  where  Democracy  is  triumphant. 

Some  friends  are  disposed  to  be  restive  under  criticism.  If 
the  criticism  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  this  state,  it  is  made  by  a 
party  who  is  interested.  The  University  belongs  to  the  people 


of  Georgia.  The  Governor  nominates  the  men  who  control  its 
affairs,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  confirms  them. 

But  to  return.  The  State  University  has  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can  institution.  In  some  of  the  older  states  of  New  England 
the  powerful  privately  endowed  universities  have  overshad¬ 
owed  the  State  schools.  The  result  has  been  a  weakening  of 
State  spirit  and  State  pride.  I  can  point  you  to  one  conspicu¬ 
ous  example,  Massachusetts.  You  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
excellence  of  Massachuestts  educationally,  that  it  seems  like 
an  expression  of  ignorance  to  criticise.  As  far  as  its  excellent 
systems  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  concerned,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion,  and  that  must  be  favorable.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
more  advanced  education  in  Massachusetts  are  not  democratic. 
The  state  has  an  excellent  college  for  agriculture,  but  it  is  not 
an  agricultural  state,  and  this  institution  is  overshadowed  by 
the  privately  endowed  institutions. 

A  university  is  like  everything  else :  if  it  belongs  to  the 
people  it  will  serve  the  people,  if  it  is  independent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  it  will  not  have  their  service  as  its  great  first  principle.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  universities  are  being  separated  into  two 
classes,  the  aristocratic  universities  and  the  democratic  uni¬ 
versities.  This  is  not  said  in  any  ad  captandum  spirit.  It  is 
said  because  I  believe  it  is  the  truth. 

Many  of  our  strongest  universities  have  for  their  ultimate 
end  the  development  of  the  individual.  Others,  having  always 
in  mind  their  dependence  on  the  public,  have  in  mind  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  individual,  but  there  is  more  behind  this  de¬ 
velopment  in  that  the  university  tends  to  develop  the  individ¬ 
ual  for  the  benefit  of  society  and  not  for  selfish  ends. 

I  wish  you  would  think  for  a  moment  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  maturity  into  statehood  of  some  of  our  newer  western 
states.  Did  you  ever  consider  that  these  states  all  have  strong- 
state  universities?  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  fact 
that  a  son  or  daughter  of  foreign  born  parents,  who,  in  the 
country  from  which  the  parents  came,  would  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity,  but  in  this  country  has  the  state  to  provide  for  him 
the  best  education,  must  appreciate  the  service  which  the  state 
renders.  We  hear  much  of  the  melting  pot  of  American  life. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  melting  pot.  We  hear  little  of  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  power,  but  in  the  state  supported  universities,  with  their 
privileges  open  to  all,  we  have  a.11  influence  which  lifts  and 
inspires. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  opposing  the  privately 
endowed  university.  There  are  phases  of  the  influence  which 
they  exert  which  all  must  admire,  but  they  have  a  tendency 
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to  magnify  individual  good  rather  than  the  welfare  of  society. 

But  I  will  return  to  my  subject.  The  charter  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  which  was  mainly  written  by  Abram  Bald¬ 
win,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  papers  of  that  period  of  great 
papers.  The  tremendous  struggle  for  liberty  brought  to  life 
and  made  great  the  thoughts  of  men. 

It  will  forever  remain  a  matter  of  felicitation  for  Georgia 
that  within  her  borders  was  found  the  far-sighted  statesman 
who  saw  that  “it  should  therefore  be  among  the  first  objects 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage 
and  support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early 
to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  that  by 
instruction,  they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and 
good  order.” 

Here  in  one  sentence  we  have  the  reason  for  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  gist  of  its  mission.  “Place  the  youth  under 
the  forming  hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction,  they  may  be 
moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order.”  The  individ¬ 
uality  of  a  state  will  be  largely  the  result  of  its  educational 
institutions.  All  thinking  men  can  see  this  now,  but  the  glory 
of  our  state  is  that  its  law  makers  saw  it  at  the  beginning. 

You  will  notice  one  other  item  in  this  charter,  that  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognizes  the  religious  element  in  education.  That  a 
state  university  should  follow  any  denominational  teaching 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  denomination  would  be  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  the  universality  of  privilege,  but  that  it  should  up¬ 
hold  the  general,  universal  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  seems  to  me  not  only  religiously 
right,  but  democratically  essential.  How  else  can  a  democ¬ 
racy  perpetuate  its  existence?  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have 
heard  statements  based  on  the  assumed  status  elsewhere,  that 
there  can  be  no  religious  teaching  in  a  state  university.  Such 
statements  are  made  in  ignorance  of  our  law  and,  as  I  think, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  democracy. 

Of  course,  you  would  expect  that  a  state  university,  founded 
at  the  very  time  when  political  liberty  was  the  all  absorbing 
consideration,  when  the  cry  of  freedom  broke  forth  on  every 
side,  should  have  for  its  dominant  note  the  service  which  could 
be  rendered  the  state  by  performing  civic  duty.  This  we  find 
to  be  true.  It  was  considered  the  highest  duty  of  the  citizens 
to  establish  the  new  found  liberty.  As  the  University  had  for 
its  prime  object  the  welfare  of  Georgia,  and  as  political  lib¬ 
erty  was  the  dominant  idea,  it  was  inevitable  that  public  ser¬ 
vice  should  draw  many  of  the  brightest  and  best.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  Toombs,  Hills,  Stephens,  Cobbs,  and  others 
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who  wished  to  serve  the  state  should  seek  that  avenue  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  all  men  proclaimed  the  best. 

I  have  been  told,  even  in  recent  years,  in  jest  and  earnest, 
that  the  University  turned  out  politicians.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  she  should  turn  out  men  who  serve  the  state  in  this 
capacity,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  charge  that  she 
does. 

You  all  know  that  the  University  was  once  closed.  The 
bell  did  not  ring,  no  students  frequented  the  campus,  even  the 
venerable  Chancellor  Andrew  Adgate  Lipscomb,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  forsook  the  quiet,  academic  groves 
and  volunteered  for  service  at  the  call  of  his  State,  in  other  and 
fiercer  fields.  The  catalogue  of  the  alumni  contains  this  note : 
“The  exercises  of  the  college  were  discontinued  from  October, 
1862,  till  January,  1866.”  The  campus  of  the  University  has 
been  called  “the  cradle  of  secession.”  I  do  not  deny  the 
charge.  I  offer  this  in  extenuation,  that  if  the  University 
cradled  secession  she  did  not  desert  her  child  when  he  walked 
forth. 

The  University  reopened  her  doors  on  a  changed  state. 
Society  was  changed — wealth  was  gone.  The  main  problem 
was  building  up  waste  places.  The  immediate  problem  was 
recovering,  from  those  who  would  waste,  the  control  of  the 
state.  This  was  the  most  public  phase  of  the  problem,  but 
everywhere  was  the  pressing  economic  need  for  readjustment 
and  rebuilding. 

The  University,  like  every  body  else,  suffered  in  this  bar¬ 
ren  time.  I  know  for  myself  that,  having  grown  up  during 
this  time,  and  with  all  my  ideas  fixed  on  rebuilding,  I  cannot 
understand  the  expenditures  of  this  day.  I  do  not  care  to 
ha*ve  had  it  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  just  as  well  to  have 
spent  my  life  in  rebuilding  Georgia  as  to  have  spent  it  in  her 
service  in  any  other  line  or  time. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  say — and  this  is  not  a  com¬ 
plaint — that  the  problems  of  prosperity  differ  from  those  of 
adversity,  are  more  expensive,  and  if  the  State  expects  the 
University  to  be  efficient  in  this  time  of  prosperity  means 
must  be  provided  with  which  to  conduct  it  along  lines  which 
will  enable  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work.  I  am  not 
uttering  a  wail,  I  am  stating  a  truth.  As  an  individual  you 
were  able  to  hold  your  place  on  less  money  when  the  state 
was  barren  and  destitute  than  you  are  today.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  University.  I  have  said  as  little  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  as  I  could  but  one  remark  I  think  I  should  make,  which  is, 
that  the  comparison  which  young  men  make  between  a  mea- 
gerly  equipped  university  in  the  home  state  and  one  which  is 
better  supported  in  another  state  is  important.  Not  only  do 
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I  wish  the  children  of  Georgia  to  have  as  good  advantages  as 
the  children  of  any  other  state,  but  I  wish  them  to  get  these 
advantages  in  Georgia.  You  know  how  a  wise  parent  keeps  his 
children  at  home — he  makes  the  home  worth  while.  Give 
them  the  best. 

One  thing  we  can  do,  and  this  we  do.  We  can  make  them 
love  the  University.  The  worthy  son  loves  the  mother  at 
home,  though  she  be  clothed  in  calico,  because  of  the  mother’s 
heart  which  beats  beneath  the  calico.  We  call  it  Georgia 
Spirit.  Did  you  see  what  the  Alabama  paper  said  about  the 
bunch  of  boys  picking  peaches?  “No  kickers  or  grouchers.” 
From  Oxford,  England,  a  Rhodes  scholar  wrote  me  that  he 
and  one  other  Georgia  student  met  and  told  each  other  that 
the  old  University  is  the  best  place  on  earth.  The  same  note 
comes  from  the  rich  universities  at  the  north,  who  have  men 
in  them  pursuing  the  work  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Old  Georgia  is  the  best.  I  received  a  note  from  a 
young  man  who  was  taking  summer  Raw  at  the  rich  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  The  note  was  written  on  a  post 
card  containing  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  stone  building.  On 
the  card  the  young  man  had  written:  “We  have  no  such 
building  as  this,  but  Georgia  Spirit  puts  us  ahead.”  This  is 
nne,  but  it  is  not  opportunity. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  glories  of  the  past,  of  the  purposes 
and  duties  of  the  present,  and  now  I  will  turn  to  the  present 
work — the  University  at  work  in  the  present — this  day’s  work. 

What  constitutes  the  University? 

We  have  in  Georgia  a  peculiar  situation.  Under  our  law 
all  State  schools  above  the  high  school  are  parts  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  We  even  have  as  a  part  of  the  University  eleven  Dis¬ 
trict  Agricultural  Schools.  On  this  map  you  will  see  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  various  schools  which  constitute  the  system. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  gradual  approach  to  unification :  a 
drawing  together  of  the  system  and  bringing  into  oneness  of 
thought  and  idea  the  various  efforts  which  are  being  made  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  state. 

Let  us  begin  our  description  with  the  plant  at  Athens. 
The  University  is  situated  on  a  high  fiat-topped  hill.  The 
campus  originally  comprising  thirty-seven  acres,  contains  the 
buildings  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  constructed 
during  more  than  a  hundred  years.  To  be  exact,  the  site  for 
the  oldest  of  these  buildings  was  selected  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  begun  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Act  of  reorganization  in  1906,  a  large 
body  of  land  has  been  bought  adjacent  to  the  old  campus,  so 
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that  there  is  at  present  a  continuous  tract  of  land  containing 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  This  land  was  paid  for  by  pri¬ 
vate  gifts,  by  a  donation  of  the  City  of  Athens,  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  farm,  which  brought  $9,000. 
it  is  a  very  valuable  tract  of  land,  and  would  probably  sell 
for  $150,000  to  $200,000.  On  this  the  State  has  builded  the 
new  Agricultural  Hall,  a  large  and  excellent  building.  There 
have  been  constructed  a  two-story  building  for  shops,  another 
for  the  veterinary  department,  three  barns,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  buildings.  On  this  extension  the  alumni  have  begun 
their  gymnasium  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  have  spent 
on  it  $57,000.  The  portion  already  completed  gives  the  Uni¬ 
versity  an  excellent  gymnasium,  half  way  between  the  old 
campus  and  the  Agricultural  College. 

Just  outside  the  city  limits  is  the  State  Normal  School. 
There  was  located  at  one  time  a  preparatory  department  of  the 
University  with  a  large  building  of  stone  constructed  to  serve 
as  dormitory  and  recitation  hall  combined.  The  Trsutees 
turned  this  over  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  School,  and  six  other 
buildings  have  been  constructed.  A  larger  proportion  of  this 
plant  than  of  any  other  plant  of  the  system  has  been  con¬ 
structed  by  private  donation.  Outside  of  the  ground  and  the 
original  building,  which  were  turned  over  by  the  central  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  State  has  contributed  less  than  $50,000  for 
buildings  on  this  plant.  The  School  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  training  teachers.  It  has  a  large  attendance  of  earn¬ 
est  and  devoted  students. 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  was  originally 
located  at  Dahlonega,  in  the  old  mint  building.  It  was  lo¬ 
cated  at  this  site  in  order  to  afford  a  place  where  the  moun¬ 
tain  people  might  get  their  training  and  go  out  prepared  for 
modern  life.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  its  purposes,  and  has  been 
most  useful  to  the  State.  It  has  sent  many  men  trained  for 
life  through  the  state. 

The  School  of  Technology  in  Atlanta  is  a  great  school.  It 
came  into  existence  when  the  thought  of  the  State  was  bent 
on  building  up  the  waste  places.  It  has  prepared  many  young 
men  for  lives  of  usefulness  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  The 
work  done  is  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  school  is  flourishing. 
During  the  past  three  years  it  has  received  more  private  gifts 
than  all  of  the  other  branches  of  the  University.  No  doubt 
it  will  continue  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  large  donations. 

The  Girls  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  at  Milledgeville, 
built  originally  around  the  Executive  Mansion,  is  the  most 
popular  school  in  the  state.  It  is  popular  with  parents,  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  legislature.  The  legislature  will  give  to  this 
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school,  whether  it  has  money  or  not.  It  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously  in  the  last  few  years.  The  instruction  is  thorough,  the 
faculty  hard  working,  and  it  has  a  deep  religious  life. 

The  Medical  School  of  the  University  is  located  at  Augus¬ 
ta.  As  long  ago  as  1873  the  Trustees  of  the  University  made 
a  contract  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Medical  College  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  by  which  the  latter  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1911, 
an  act  was  passed  making  this  union  the  law  of  the  state. 
The  Trustees  are  now  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  in  the  same  way  as  other  officers  of  the 
state.  This  college  has  improved  so  rapidly  that  it  hardly 
knows  itself.  The  City  of  Augusta,  having  waked  up  to  the 
value  of  the  school,  has  given  a  large  sum  for  hospitals,  and 
has  provided  ample  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  Experiment  Station,  at  Experiment,  is  a  part  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Georgia.  Years  ago  I  heard  an  able  man  say  that  in 
exploiting  the  cow  pea  the  station  had  been  worth  all  that  it 
cost.  Herein  is  the  value  of  experimenting  in  agriculture,  its 
tremendous  value.  An  increase  in  crops  of  one  cent  an  acre 
means  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  state. 

In  1906  the  legislature  authorized  a  school  at  Valdosta. 
No  appropriation  was  made  to  start  the  school  until  1911. 
The  citizens  of  Valdosta  have  given  sixty  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  City  of  Valdosta  has  contributed  what  will  amount 
to  $50,000,  by  fiixing  an  annual  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  which  tax  runs  for  the  period  of  ten  years.  The  State 
gave  $25,000  for  a  building,  $5,000  for  furnishing,  and  has  this 
year  appropriated  $25,000  for  maintenance.  As  this  school 
has  not  yet  opened,  and  will  not  open  until  January,  1913,  we 
must  leave  its  fate  to  the  future.  If  the  people  of  South  Geor¬ 
gia  prove  as  loyal  in  gifts  as  they  have  indicated  they  are  in¬ 
terested,  the  future  of  the  school  is  assured. 

The  eleven  District  Agricultural  Schools  are  located  as 
shown  on  the  map.  They  are  established  for  one  purpose,  to 
enable  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  environment  of  the 
open  country.  They  are  secondary  schools,  in  which  a  child 
can  earn  so  much  of  the  expense  as  to  make  the  cost  of  school¬ 
ing  low.  They  have  a  new  problem.  It  has  been  hard  to  find 
teachers  for  them  trained  to  the  work.  I  think  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  finding  themselves,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  will  work  out  a  new  line  of  secondary  training  which 
will  greatly  aid  in  preparing  for  life  in  the  open  country.  They 
are  not  colleges,  not  intended  to  be  colleges,  though  in  a  few 
instances  ignorantly  so  called. 
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There  is  only  one  state  supported  school  for  negroes,  that 
near  Savannah.  It  is  called  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  Col¬ 
lege  for  Colored  Youths,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent  school.  Of  all 
the  schools  for  negroes  within  my  knowledge  this  school  is 
best  organized  to  prepare  the  negro  youth  for  the  position  i  i 
society  which  he  enters.  The  teachers  claim  this,  and  I  think 
the  claim  is  warranted.  The  preparation  for  farming  is  such 
that  any  negro  who  takes  the  course  should  be  a  good  farmer. 
It  prepares  school  teachers,  harness  and  shoe  makers,  carpen¬ 
ters,  iron  workers,  wagon  makers,  brick  masons  for  actual 
work.  They  turn  out  good  workmen. 

I  have  taken  some  time  in  going  over  the  details  of  this 
great  plant.  Leaving'  out  the  District  Schools,  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  more  than  4,000  young  people  of  Georgia  who  are 
being  trained  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University  are  more 
economically  taught  than  any  other  body  of  students  of  simi¬ 
lar  size  and  grade  in  the  country.  Instead  of  raising  the 
question  that  the  University  costs  too  much  we  should  won¬ 
der  that  the  State  gets  so  much  for  so  little. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  University  is  doing  an  extension 
work  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  state.  This  work 
is  principally  along  three  lines : 

1.  The  work  with  secondary  schools. 

2.  The  work  in  agricultural  extension. 

3.  The  work  just  begun  in  road  improvement. 

The  work  of  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  has 
been  misunderstood,  but  I  think  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
obligations  of  his  office  is  obtaining.  He  is  not  a  solicitor  of 
patronage  for  the  University.  Plis  teaching  in  the  University 
may  be  classed  as  lectures  on  the  science  of  the  High  School, 
questions  of  control,  finance,  etc.  His  extension  work  is  ad¬ 
visory.  He  also  passes  on  the  qualifications  of  students  for 
admission  to  the  University.  He  inspects  and  accredits  the 
high  schools  of  the  state.  The  result  of  having  this  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  high  school  and  the  University  has  been 
a  mutual  helpfulness  and  understanding.  The  efficiency  of 
any  organization  is  tremendously  increased  when  it  associates 
with  similar  organizations.  District  contests  have  been  or¬ 
ganized,  from  which  the  winners  go  to  a  state  meet.  You 
cannot  form  an  idea  of  how  much  this  means  to  the  state 
without  attending  one  of  these  meetings.  Think  of  eleven 
girls,  representing  the  eleven  districts  of  Georgia,  meeting  in 
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a  contest  on  one  stage,  and  tell  me  what  it  means  to  the  state. 
It  serves  incidentally  to  bind  together  the  educational  forces 
of  the  state. 

Of  the  agricultural  extension  work  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  into  details,  because  the  work  is  so  varied  and  extensive 
that  it  would  require  a  special  address.  Each  department  of 
study  has  its  extension  work.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the 


general  extension  work,  of  which  I  will  read  some  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  ist,  1912. 

Farmers  Institutes  .  103 

Four-day  extension  agricultural  schools.  .  .  19 

Teachers  Institutes  .  14 

Miscellaneous  farmers  meetings .  81 

Field  work  in  dairying .  96 

Boys  Clubs 

Number  of  counties  organized .  139 

Members  enrolled  . 10,000 

Girls  Canning  Clubs .  25 

Members  enrolled  .  2,500 


This  state,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a 
state-wide  work  for  boys  and  girls  through  corn  clubs:  This 
was  done  by  Professor  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  in  1906.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  influences  in  advancing 
agriculture  which  has  been  inaugurated,  and  an  educational 
instrument  of  greatest  value. 

The  extension  work  in  road  building  has  been  recently  un¬ 
dertaken,  having  been  begun  during  the  past  year.  We  have 
only  one  man  in  this  work,  but  he  is  at  times  assisted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  engineering  teaching  force.  I  have  a 
few  maps  which  he  made  showing  the  work.  Our  experience, 
even  in  this  beginning,  shows  that  the  work  can  be  of  great 
service.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  work  should  take 
the  place  of  the  county  engineer,  but  in  counties  where  there 
is  no  engineer  his  advice  is  very  valuable. 


Work  of  the  Good  Roads  Department  of  the  University  to 
August  io,  1912. 


Miles  traveled  by  railroad  4,700. 

Miles  of  road  inspected,  1342. 

Miles  of  road  surveyed,  37.5  in  nine  counties. 

Miles  road  reconnoitered,  28  in  ten  counties. 

Miles  of  road  constructed  on  our  locations,  15.5. 

18  counties  visited  for  advise  and  conference  with  local 
road  officials. 


Addresses  made  at  Good  Roads  Meetings  in  ten  counties. 

256  soil  samples  analysed  from  29  counties,  to  determine 
fitness  as  material  for  road  surfacing. 

You  will  see  from  the  presentation  which  I  have  made 
that  the  University  of  Georgia  is  seeking  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  State.  It  is  not  confiining  itself  to  the  campus,  but 
seeks  to  make  the  State  its  campus.  This  is  not  said  in  a 
spirit  of  boasting,  but  as  an  expression  of  a  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  University  to  give  itself  to  the  service  of  the 
State. 

We  are  not  neglecting  the  training  of  the  youth  who  come 
to  the  campus :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  they  are  being  bet¬ 
ter  trained  than  they  have  been.  Those  of  our  graduates  who 
have  gone  up  against  those  of  other  schools  in  the  larger  and 
richer  universities  have  taken  as  high  rank  there  as  they  did 
at  home,  many  times  better. 

The  University  is  the  state  in  miniature.  You  will  find 
all  creeds,  all  politics,  all  businesses  and  professions  repre¬ 
sented  there.  There  you  will  find  the  boy  who  worked  his 
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way  through  alongside  of  the  boy  whose  father  sends  him  too 
much  money.  Money  counts  for  less  at  the  University  than 
any  where  I  go.  I  feel  more  at  home  in  the  kind  of  clothes  I 
wear  at  the  University  than  I  do  any  where  I  go.  We  had 
last  year  114  students  who  had  earned  all  of  the  money  for 
their  expenses.  We  had  112  others  who  had  earned  a  part  of 
their  expenses.  Besides  this,  there  were  a  number  who  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  come.  I  lend  money  to  several  boys  my¬ 
self.  If  any  of  you  have  tried  it,  you  will  know  that  it  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  help  a  boy  through — sure  enough  fun.  I 
am  not  begging,  just  opening  an  avenue  for  pleasure.  Then 
we  have  boys  with  modest  plenty,  whose  folks  are  able  to 
furnish  the  two  hundred  dollars  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
them  through  with  comfort.  Then  there  are  boys  who  have 
lots  of  money.  These  boys  are  just  exactly  like  the  men  in 
this  community  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  not  hurt 
by  money,  some  are.  The  University  is  not  responsible  for  a 
boy  having  too  much  money. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.  About  midnight  before  gradua¬ 
tion  day  the  telephone  rang  at  my  house.  A  boy  had  just 
heard  that  his  home  was  burned,  and  his  mother  in  it.  He 
was  to  receive  his  diploma  next  day.  He  asked  that  he  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  and  be  graduated.  I  promised  to 
advocate  his  case  before  the  Trustees.  He  then  asked  if  a 
class  mate  could  also  be  excused.  I  asked  why.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  class  mate  who  owned  a  good  automobile, 
was  willing  to  take  him  over  to  Atlanta  in  order  to  catch  an 
early  morning  train  for  his  home  in  south  Georgia.  I  agreed, 
on  condition  that  the  automobile  boy  should  use  every  effort 
to  get  back.  That  boy  was  anxious  to  get  his  diploma,  but 
he  was  more  anxious  to  help  his  class  mate — no  tie  except 
that  both  were  Georgia  boys.  When  I  looked  over  the  group 
of  graduates  the  automobile  student  was  not  present.  When 
the  group  commenced  to  file  on  the  stage  by  fives,  he  was 
still  absent.  His  name  begins  with  S,  and  that  put  him  well 
down  the  roll.  When  his  five  came,  he  was  there  in  cap  and 
gown.  His  face  was  tan —  I  remember  it  well.  He  had  not 
had  time  to  wash  the  dust  off.  All  night  and  all  day  he  had 
ridden  steadily  on  to  Atlanta  and  back.  If  you  saw  that  boy 
riding  around  in  his  big  automobile  you  would  think  his 
money  would  be  the  ruin  of  him.  But  you  see  it  didn’t  phase 
him.  Money  doesn’t  hurt  people  that  have  got  gum  in  them 
— and  you  see  that  boy  had  gum  enough  to  stick.  Some  of 
our  boys  don’t  stick.  I  don’t  pretend  that  the  work  at  the 
University  is  an  easy  job;  it  is  not.  If  a  boy  has  the  gum  in 
him,  he  will  win  out. 
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One  of  our  young  teachers  had  the  measles  while  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  I  visited  him.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  we  had 
time  for  a  little  talk.  He  told  me  that  he  was  a  tenant’s  son. 
He  had  never  been  to  a  High  School.  He  finished  the  coun¬ 
try  graded  school,  and  made  the  rest  of  his  prepara¬ 
tion  one  way  and  another.  At  night  by  his  kerosene  lamp, 
on  rainy  days,  when  crops  were  laid  by.  Of  course,  he  has 
unusual  aptitude,  but  more  than  that  he  too  had  the  power 
to  stick.  Returning  to  the  vernacular  of  my  native  county, 
“he’s  got  the  gum  in  him.”  I  could  tell  you  stories  of  Uni¬ 
versity  life  all  day,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tiresome.  I  love 
the  boys  and  love  to  talk  of  them. 

I  will  tell  you  in  a  word  what  the  future  of  the  University 
will  be.  It  will  be  whatever  the  people  of  Georgia  want  it  to 
be.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  the  greatest  force  for  good 
in  the  United  States.  I  will  prove  it  to  you :  it  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  purest  stock  of  people  who  love  liberty  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  We  don’t  have  to  say  that  now, 
other  people  say  it  for  us.  If  there  is  built  up  here  a  great  in¬ 
stitution,  keeping  alive  American  ideals,  training  the  youth  in 
'patriotism  and  a  love  for  service  for  others,  we  will  have  the 
greatest  force  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  which 
man  can  create.  Also,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  smile 
of  God  will  be  upon  us. 

One  word  about  service,  and  I  am  done.  We  are  trying 
to  teach  our  young  people  to  serve  the  State.  I  say  that  this 
is  the  department  I  have  in  charge.  On  the  stage  at  Dahlon- 
ega  I  have  heard  a  boy  speak  of  service,  and  when  I  came  to 
speak  later  on,  I  said  my  speech  need  hardly  be  spoken,  for 
the  young  man  had  said,  and  said  well,  the  lesson  I  wanted 
to  teach. 

On  the  train  a  G.  N.  &  I.  girl  spoke  to  me  and  reproached 
me  for  not  memembering  her,  when,  as  she  said,  I  had  given 
her  her  diploma  at  the  last  commencement.  “My  child,”  I 
said,  “you  had  on  your  cap  and  gown,  and  besides  there  were 
some  eighty  of  you.”  She  laughed  and  forgave  me.  She  told 
me  of  the  school  she  had  been  teaching  in  the  open  country, 
of  her  trials  and  successes,  and  wound  up  by  saying:  “We 
G.  N.  &  I.  girls  are  going  to  revolutionize  Georgia,  Chancel¬ 
lor  Barrow.”  “Good  for  you,  mv  child,”  I  said,  “Good  for 
you.” 

On  one  trip  to  New  York,  half  a  dozen  boys  who  had 
graduated  from  the  University  and  were  preparing  for  profes¬ 
sions,  invited  me  to  breakfast.  I  asked  them  where  they  in- 
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tended  to  go  after  they  graduated.  They  every  one  said  back 
to  Georgia,  some  where  in  Georgia. 

The  accomplished  and  able  President  of  the  School  of 
Technology  spoke  of  the  lesson  of  service  to  the  State,  as  the 
lesson  I  teach.  It  made  me  feel  proud  when  he  said  it,  for  I 
believe  he  meant  it,  and  was  not  merely  seeking  to  praise  an 
older  man. 

In  his  office,  the  Governor  of  Georgia  paid  me  the  distin¬ 
guished  honor  of  saying  that  the  portion  of  his  message  deal  ¬ 
ing  with  the  University  was  suggested  by  my  speeches  and 
conversations. 

You  will  pardon  the  seeming  vanity  of  this  enumeration, 
I  trust,  when  you  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  reporting  to  the 
owners  on  my  stewardship,  and  that  I  may  never  speak  to 
this  Society  on  this  subject  again. 

I  confess  that  my  administration  of  the  office  of  Chancel¬ 
lor  has  seemed  to  me  a  series  of  failures.  I  have  had  many 
and  sore  disappointments.  I  have  fallen  short  of  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  One  thing  I  hope  I  have  done.  I  hope  and  believe  I 
have  taught  these  young  people  the  glory  of  patriotic  service. 
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